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poor and suffering, in the year of the terrible epidemic of typhus fever which followed the famine of 1847. . In exerting himself to try to minimize the hardships of the poor patients in the over-crowded workhouse hospitals he himself had contracted the fatal disease. His eldest son, John Hancock, had attended Professor James Thomson's classes at the Academical Institution at the same time as William Bottomley, and when the younger brother Neilson was appointed to the Chair of Political Economy at Queen's College, Mr and Mrs Bottomley visited his mother with whom he lived. His only daughter, Elizabeth, a bright intelligent girl who had been his companion during his lifetime, and was then her mother's chief helper, soon became an intimate friend of Mrs "William Bottomley. James Thomson, who was constantly at his sister's house at Fort Breda, thus had many opportunities of meeting her friend. Acquaintance ripened into friendship. Elizabeth Hancock's mother was a woman of unusually broad views for that time, and she had brought up her children in such a way that her daughter had no difficulty in reconciling James Thomson's creed with her own. When Dr Neilson Hancock was appointed to Archbishop Whately's Chair of Political Economy at the University of Dublin, Mrs Hancock decided to leave Belfast and join her son. James Thomson found it very pleasant to help Miss Hancock to pack up her brother's books, and before she actually left he discovered that her presence was necessary to his happiness. They became engaged in the autumn and were married in Lurgan Church on December 28th, 1853. Their honeymoon, spent at Bryansford at the foot of the Mourne Mountains, in a little inn where they were nearly snowed up, was cut short by a request from Queen's College, Belfast, that the young engineer would nil the office of Professor of Civil Engineering during Professor Godwin's temporary absence, an offer that was gladly accepted in the hope that it might lead to something permanent. This hope was fulfilled in 1857 when he was appointed"to the Chair.
A happier marriage could hardly be imagined. Mrs Thomson devoted herself to her husband and to their three children. He relied on her help and sympathy in his own work for tbe various Societies to which he belonged, while she enlisted his sympathy for the many public movements, such as the higher education of women and the Married Women's Property Act, to which she gave her mind in later years. The young couple found themselves